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1 Hap been manager of the Land Bank at Plock, 
in West Poland, for nearly fifteen months, and I 
rather liked the post. If the work was hard, the 
pay was high, and much of the business was of a 
simple routine character, the easiest thing in the 
world when it was once learned. I had come out, 
in the first instance, to oblige old Mr Budge, my 
father’s quondam partner, to whom I was under 
many obligations. He was the only Englishman 
in the direction, but his stake in the concern was a 
large one, and his opinion had great weight with 
the other shareholders, Russian, Polish, and Ger- 
man. The accounts of the bank had been allowed 
to get into sad confusion ; not one of the clerks had 
the skill needed to unravel the arithmetical tangle, 
and it was agreed that an English accountant 
should be put at the head of the business, since 
nothing had gone right since the death of the 
former manager, Mr M‘Neesh. 

These Land Banks in Russia and Poland are 
peculiarly situated as regards the state. They are 
joint-stock concerns, maintained by private capital, 
and founded by private persons, but they have 
imperial charters, a partial guarantee on the part 
of government, and a host of shackling restrictions 
to counterbalance their advantages. A bank of this 
sort must not only keep its books always ready for 
official inspection, but its conductors must carry 
on a constant and voluminous correspondence with 
various bureaux, and satisfy the rapacity and sus- 
picion of numerous Jacks-in-office. A good deal of 
money must be expended, too, in judicious bribery, 
and the local chief must be a man who understands 
how to humour the venal and capricious Tchinn of 
Russia, since a hostile governor or chancellor might 
at any time exert a fatal influence over its fortunes. 
With all this, the banks of this kind were profit- 
able, and yielded good dividends. What with im- 
proving proprietors, who wanted the wherewithal 
to drain and plant, to buy English ploughs and 
German cart-horses—and what with spendthrifts 


who were eager to invest their cash in the green 
tables of Baden or Ems, our clients were legion. 
As mortgages, too, in so backward a country always 
bear heavy interest, and our debtors preferred to 
pay in hay and cattle, rather than in the silver 
coin which is usually somewhat scarce in Poland, 
we made considerable gains at every stage of the 
negotiation. Great caution was required, of course, 
in avoiding losses, but the Land Banks throve well 


enough, in spite of the over-fostering protection of 


the imperial authorities. 

All this, I dare say, is terribly dry, but some 
explanation was absolutely necessary, in order that 
my own position and that of the bank might be 
understood. As for the former, I was simply a 
well-salaried agent, doing my best for my employers, 
and every month feeling more and more reconciled 
to the strange ways and somewhat barbaric condi- 
tion of the country in which I was a sojourner; 
and yet there were events in progress, just then, 
which no one born on British ground could witness 
without repugnance and regret. 

So I thought, as I rode out of the town one fine 
afternoon in spring, on my way to a chiteau where 
I had always been a welcome visitor. Nobody has 
ever accused the Poles of inhospitality; but of all 
the kindly and improvident gentry whose castles 
studded the district, none had received the English 
stranger more cordially than the family of Armand 
Plaskzi. I was on my way, as I have said, to his 
country-house, when my horse gave a long shrill 
neigh, which was answered by another from the 
centre of a clump of oaks, and a deep voice shouted 
out my name ; and presently from the shelter of 
the wood rode a tall dark-complexioned young Pole 
on a fine horse, and greeted me with: ‘ Bonjour, 
Monsieur Sandilands! Are you bound for my 
uncle’s chiteau? If so, you are the bienvenu, and 
we will ride together.’ 

Together we jogged along between the poplars, 
swaying in the east wind; between the green 
reeds, that rose, pennonlike, above the swamp ; and 
past innumerable copses, where the bushes and 
brambles closed thickly around the saplings, 


and where the stumps of promising young trees, 
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wantonly cho’ in two to supply fuel at some 
neighbouring shewed Polis onthrift but too 
plainly. In the fields, where the ill-drained soil 
was glistening with little pools of water in some 


still at work with hoe and 
kine sheltering from the keen wind behind the 
wild pear-trees that stood thickly among the fal- 
lows. But all this I had seen before; and though 
there was something saddening in the spectacle of 
so much poverty, sloth, and wasteful ignorance, I 
was less impressed by these details than by the 

of something bright that I saw i 

ugh clouds of dust at a considerable distance. 
‘What can it be ?’ I asked, pointing to the fast- 
vanishing glitter, now being lost among the woods. 
My young companion—he was some years my 
junior, not being much over twenty—shaded his 
eyes with his hand, and stood in his stirrups to get 
a better view. He did not speak immediately, but 
drew a deep breath, and his swarthy cheek flushed 
as if with shame, as he sullenly answered: ‘The 
Russian soldiers, Cossacks, I should say, of the 
a ag regiment, a polk of which is stationed at 


‘ Cossacks!’ I answered in some surprise. ‘We 
do not see many of those bearded gentry in these 
Except the infantry in garrison at Plock, 
quiet, stolid mujiks from Novgorod for the most 
, and whom the governor oy ey strict 
iscipline, I have not set eyes on a ian soldier 
since I have been a resident here. What can be 
their errand ?’ 

‘To enforce the new tax, answered the young 
Pole bitterly. ‘Our gentle rulers know how best 
to inspire us with loyal obedience. And see, there, 
where the farm-ricks are burning yonder ; you may 


read the Cossacks’ handwriting for miles through- | th 


‘Some accident’ —— I began, but was inter- 
rupted by my impatient companion. 
* Accident ! Monsieur ilands ; as much an 


certainly describe as an accident. Let us 
on.’ 
I had never seen Otho so fierce and ill-humoured 
He was a young man in whom there was 


the Plaskzi family 
with whom I had never been able to feel entirely 


lisli} 
feeling of distrustful shrinking, was mutual. Otho 
had always treated me with much cordiality, and 


| even with a sort of deference to my superior “= 
— and better education. I had never before 


known him so brusque and surly of manner, nor 
did the mood last long. 
‘Forgive my rudeness, dear friend,’ said 


reining in hishorse. ‘You 

your temper has never been tried like that of a 

see} Polish slave, whose petulance I ask you to 
on. 

After this brief ebullition of the fiery Sarmatian 
nature, we pursued our way quietly enough, 
chatting on indifferent topics, and avoiding poli 
tical matters as by common consent. y 
there were glimpses of the gray turrets and moss- 
grown roof of the chateau visible through the trees ; 
and the fields of beet-root, potatoes, and barley, 
better cultivated than those we had — y 

proved that we were pone e ‘ home- 
arm’ of the Polish squire, when the tramp of 
many galloping horses shook the ground, os | up 
rode a -squadron of Cossacks, and we were 
bidden to ‘halt’ I had never seen these. famous 
irregulars before, and it was with a mixture of 
interest and oo that I surveyed their squalid 
ugliness and wild accoutrements, which latter gave 
them the air rather of brigands than of soldiers, 
Their uniforms were torn, stained, and hed 
with scraps of blanket or leather ; their were 
of half-dressed hide ; their saddles of the coarsest 
Tartar pattern, with the rusty shovel-stirrup of 
oriental make, and they eir 
very wea) were @ selected at random, 
a musket slung across their shoulders, while most 
of them possessed a pistol, and all a curved 
sabre in a sheath of wood or leather. Yet, in spite 
of their barbarous and unkempt aspect, both the 
hardy riders and the wiry ponies they bestrode 
presented a formidable appearance, as if no service 
could be too rugged, no march too arduous for 

em. 


I had just time to note that each of the Cossacks 
carried across his saddle-bow, or on his crupper, 
some newly-made acquisition, which ed that 
their visits to a farm were seldom wholly profitless. 
Thus, one fellow had a lamb lying across his 
holsters, freshly slaughtered, no doubt, for the dark 
blood was dripping yet upon the horse’s mane ; 
another carried a sack half full of corn or beans ; a 
third had a tied to his stirrup-leather ; while 
all had bundles of forage fastened to some portion 
of their trappings. I had, as I have said, just time 
to mark these salient features of the group, with a 
sort of hazy idea that Wouvermans would have 
delighted in such subjects for his brush, when the 
officer in command of the detachment, and who 
was the only civilised being, as far as went, 
of the troop, addressed us in French with: ‘ Good- 
You are from Dobrycz, are 

‘ou not?” 

Otho kept silent, so I immediately answered that 
we were from Plock. 

‘From Plock!’ said the officer incredulously ; 
require proof before putting faith in a Pole’s word. 
We are in search of a traitor; and I tell you 
have no share in the audacious act that 
been committed, I shall take you as prisoners to 
head-quarters.’ 

When, however, the Russian officer was satisfied, 


i ion of my visiting-card and permission 
uation Plock, I was not only al but 
the manager of so important a concern as the West 


.4ces, 2nd In Others was ¢ and crumbiing as a | 
Jesert” we saw a few labouring folks, chiefly women, | 
out the country! 
 . My eyes were not so good as those of Otho 
Plan, who had sportsman’ keenness of vision, 
t but I could see the dull wreaths of smoke creeping 
i lazily aloft into the pure pale sky ; and from its 
aa situation, I thought it probable that it really arose 
iy from the homestead of a farm. 
accident as the wolf's gripe on the sheep’s throat. 
tg No, monsieur ; something has occurred yonder to 
tg provoke the brute fury of the Czar’s bandogs 
yonder, and you see the result, which the govern- 
ment Gazette, if it deign to notice the matter at all, | 
j much to admire, and of whom new no harm, | 
p at my ease. Clever, bold, and courteous, as | 
i! might be, and certainly was, I could not help 
rg ee with a sort of involuntary mistrust, 
tg one of those instincts that we often try to stifle, 
but which arise in spite of ourselves. On the other 
| hand, I had never had reason to imagine that the 


| 


— 
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ond. really a slovenly barrack, half of brick, half 
with almost French politeness that he prayed us to | of stone. both mentor having been _ 


excuse his previous rough . He had no 
he said, to give or 
well-lisposed persons, ic to a member 
that illustrious which. the Czar enter- 
tained so warm a re But a circumstance had 
just occurred that might have ruffled the temper of 
ob, still more of a captain of Imperial Cossacks. 
“He and were 
country, for purpose of ‘ inviti pop! 
tion to pay the new taxes without delay, and they 
had found several copies of a treasonable proclama- 
tion, freshly affixed to trees and walls in the most 
conspicuous spots. This manifesto, a torn speci- 
men of which the — produced from his sabre- 
tache, was in the Polish tongue, signed by the 
Central Committee, a phrase which has since given 
lace to the more euphonious title of National 
overnment, and its purport was to forbid, on pain 
of death and infamy, the payment of taxes to the 
imperial authorities. A ragged child watching a 
flock of geese upon the fallows had been interro- 
gated by the officer, and had been bribed, by the 
offer of a Polish florin, to admit that she had seen a 
on horseback Kine printed 
ocuments in question to the King’s as a 
hollow tree at the cross-roads was ditionally 
led. Hence the Cossacks had set off in pursuit 
of this daring offender, and hence had suspicion 
fallen upon ourselves. 
vo explanations, however, were so ectly 
i ry to the commander of the detachment, 
that my position as of the Land Bank 
served as a shield to Otho, who was asked no ques- 
tions at all; indeed, the captain seemed to take it 
for ted that Otho acco ied me the 
whole distance from Plock, in which case it would 
have been physically impossible that he should 
have had a in the posting up of the seditious 
pretentin, Nor did I care to undeceive Captain 
wich as to the le of time during which 
the young Pole had actually been in my company ; 
the idea vaguely occurred to me, that Otho might 
possibly have been concerned in what I could but 
regard as a very rash and us act; but at 
any*rate it was better to be silent than to make 
any admission which might inspire doubt in the 
Russian’s mind. Otho, on his part, was remark- 
ably taciturn and collected, and seemed quite 
resigned to leave the whole burden of conversation 
to my share. So the meeting, which had at first 
assumed a threatening ended amicably 
enough, for the captain graciously accepted a cigar 
from my case, shook my hand, more Britannico, 
lifted his hat to Otho, and rode off with his troo 
Otho gave a long-drawn sigh of relief as the wild 
riders vanished in a cloud of dust, and in a minute 
or two more we rode into the court- of the 
castle of Plaskzi, where a score of half-dressed 
retainers came tumbling out of stable and cow- 
house to hold our bridles and stirrups as we 
alighted. The chateau of Plaskzi, like its pro- 
wg was one of those anomalies only to be 
‘ound in Poland or Hungary. Though called a 
castle, it was not a castle, or at least its claim to 
such a designation would have been rejected by a 
jury of itects. It had turrets, certainly, and 
= and a moat, about half of 
up to make a cabbage-garden, whi 
the other half was still full of stagnant water, 
mantled with duckweed. But the mansion was 


ith timber when i ‘hile 
wi ever repairs were ni Ww 
i thatched. 


the roof was partly tiled and y It 
had, I believe, been covered with lead, but the lead 
had been sold by Armand Plaskzi’s 


who had also boarded up many windows, probabl: 
to save fresh glass. Garten, sable, outhouses, al 
bore the stamp of neglect and decay. The 
hed pachaps been a fins one about the dege of King 
Augustus the Strong, but it was miserably dete- 
riorated now, from the choked fountains in court 
and park to the battered vanes on the turrets. 
Major Armand Plaskzi, Otho’s uncle, and the 


owner of this dila idated house, was an old soldier, 
who owed his _ designation to the fact 
his having been a field-officer in Napoleon’s army. 
He, like his mansion, was a ruin. P was untitled, 
like very many of the ancient ari of his 
native country, and yet he was a nobleman, and 
entertained the loftiest contempt for the swarm of 
places of trast Uhroughout the empire, Inieed, the 
of trust out the empire. 

olish feudal nobility, magnates of the realm, had 
very seldom any titular distinction, save the few 
who were Palatines; while those families whose 
heads were styled prince or count, derived their 
titles from Russia, or from the Germanic empire. 
Armand Plaskzi was never called by any other 
appellation than that of Major; and he was very 
proud of the French Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
won at Moscowa, where he served under Ponia- 
towski. 

The Major was not a rich man, in coin at | 
try, corn and vegetables, to supply a large 
ecanl household ; and the surplus t in 
as much money as kept the cellar and w bes 
of the family from actual depletion. There was 
poverty at the castle, no doubt, but it was a 
lentiful pa poverty, like that of some 

krupt Irish gentleman of a hundred years ago. 

The family consisted of the bachelor uncle, to 
whom land and castle belonged ; his nephew, Otho, 
who was considered as heir to the property, which, by 
the way, was deeply mortgaged in pledge for sums 
obtained from our ostensibly for purposes of 
improvement, of which I could never see much 
sign ; and of two nieces, Jeanne and ie, the 
orphaned daughters of a deceased sister of the 
Major. The former of these was a pale and sickly 
gil, alightly deformed, and with a profusion of 
auburn hair, and those unnaturally large blue eyes 
that usually belong to the consumptive. Jeanne 
was the Major’s especial favourite ; her very weak- 


pers. | ness, and the frail tenure of her young life, seemed 


upright rightly still, im spite of age 
be But ie was a beautiful little 

eyed fairy, small of stature, as Polish women are 
sister was melancholy and pensive. 


write, but it costs me an effort yet to avow that it 


| was for Rosalie’s sake that | was so often a visitor 

| at the chateau. In those days, I was unwilling to 

| confess this, even to myself ; I insisted, in my self- 

| communings, that I was actuated by genuine 

a friendship alone, in my frequent 

e | visits to thi a Yes, it was friend- 
way, of the worst possible road, in the worst 
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possible weather of a climate for which no one has 
a good wo I came out of pure liking for the 
Major’s stories of the Russian retreat, the campai 
of 1813, and the battles of Austerlitz and Auerstadt ; 
and all the time I knew in my secret heart that to 
hear Rosalie’s voice, to touch her hand, to catch the 
sparkle of her bright eyes, was the real reason of 
my great intimacy at the castle ; and the wicked 
little witch knew it only too well also. 

I did not like to take myself to task too sharply 
on this subject ; not that I was too ey judging 
by the standard of the class in which I had been 
bred, to marry, but that there were differences of 
rank, of religion, and of nationality, which made 
up strong barriers between Rosalie Plaskzi and 
myself. As a friend, I was very welcome. The 
Major liked Englishmen—they were, he said, bons 
and him well ong he was 

en prisoner in , serving, under Massena, 
the army of Mtilor Vilainton. I may say, 
indeed, without vanity, in spite of what afterwards 
occurred, that he liked me. But still I felt 
intuitively that were I to come forward as a suitor 
for Rosalie’s hand, the pride of the old Polish stock 
would be up in arms, and [ should have little 
chance of a favourable reception. 

On the present occasion | was very well received, 
as usual, and was pressed to allow my horse to be 
put up, and to stay till after supper. Dinner, in 
that primitive country, was long since over, for the 
gentry of Poland, like those of Germany, keep 
early hours. But there was no stint of refresh- 
ments of the most incongruous character; cream 
and preserved cranberries, patties and cakes 
coloured with saffron or smeared with aniseed, 
Hungarian wine, French sugar-plums, and Russian 
quass, being only a few of the delicacies which were 
handed round on trays of battered silver, by ser- 
vants in the finest po shabbiest of liveries. I was 
not the only guest, for two or three of the neigh- 
bouring families had driven over to pay one of those 

ight, the hours pleasantly eno’ 
with music, so’ and conversation, 
occasional dance, for which Jeanne played the 
music, gravely accompanied by the Major on his 
violin, upon which instrument he was no mean 


lormer. 

I felt, as I watched these kindly people whirling 
around the h tless saloon, in the exciting 
measure of their national dances, the spurs of the 
men and the golden trinkets of the women jingling 
merrily the while—I felt, I say, as I mar ed the 
— which their somewhat melancholy 

i ts were lit up by the hurry and stir of 
their occupation, that it was impossible to avoid 
liking and admiring them. But I also felt that 
there was something wanting in the national 
character, something without which even the rare 
gifts of beauty, courage, and talent availed little, 
and that my Polish friends would be the better for 
a little of our sober British stolidity of disposition. 
While I was musing thus, Rosalie Plaskzi came 
up to me, playfully upbraiding me for not dancing. 

‘See, monsieur, how well the other members of 
our society acquit themselves. Ah! I do not speak 
of Count Roland yonder, or Captain Demetrius 
Leezincka, for they are young; but see how the 
good old commander goes spinning in the Magyar 
waltz, as fast as Jeanne’s fingers can run over the 
keys of the piano ; and there is the Chevalier Felix, 


who has grown-up grandchildren, dancing with 


Madame Jasinski, who owns to eight-and-forty 
years ; and you sit idle, monsieur.’ 

At this moment, the music came to a dead stop, 
and the dancing ceased for a while, just as I was 

lucking up courage to ask for Mademoiselle 
osalie’s hand in the next mazurka. The truth 
was, that I was unwilling in general to exhibit my 
own comparative awkwardness before so critical an 
audience as the Poles, who are remarkable for the 
ve grace with which they go through the dances 
of their own country. But the old commander, 
breathless with his exertions, was begging hard for 
asong from Mademoiselle Jeanne, and the com 
backed the a. Jeanne sat down to her ‘ 
and ran her slender fingers, white and bloodless as 
if carved in ivory, over the chords. She struck a 
few notes, and began a song in the Polish language. 
The first words were low and indistinct, but 
gradually the voice of the singer swelled into a 
clear and powerful strain, the notes of the harp 
forth loudly and sweetly, and the poor sickly 
performer was transfigured for the moment into an 
inspired prophetess singing hymns of deliverance to 
an enslaved people. 

Scarcely one word was intelligible to me, but 
even I was unable to remain unmoved by the grand 
cadences of the song, and the witching notes of the 
harp, admirably played as it was. the Poles, 
to whom every syllable was full of meaning, 
the effect was little short of magical: their colour 
went and came, their eyes flashed proudly or were 
dimmed by tears as the music rose and fell, and 
their breathing seemed suspended at times, so 
completely was their attention riveted on the 
melody ; when Jeanne finished, and remained for 
a moment in an attitude of rapt thoughtfulness, her 
fingers still touching the strings, her pale cheek 
flushed with a hectic glow, and her dilated eyes 
fixed on vacancy, there arose from the bystanders 
an irrepressible cry of ‘ Long live Poland !’ 

I no longer doubted that I had been listening to 
some ancient battle-song, deeply interesting, very 
likely, to the archzeologist as well as to the patriot, 
but which would probably have been voted treason- 
able by the Czar and his ministers, had an 
unfriendly ear drunk in the rebellious sounds. 
felt exceedingly uncomfortable, not only because I 
had made it a rule never to ‘assist,’ as the French 
call it, at any political discussion, but because I 
feared that the rashness of those present might 
bring down ruin on their heads and those of their 
unoffending relatives; and the Major seemed to 
be of the same way of thinking, for he exclaimed : 
‘So say I, my good friends ; certainly, long live 
Poland; and long life to our august emperor, 
Nicholas, also! Eh, eh, these old chants are 
very well in their way ; but our business now is no 
longer with sword and lance, but with drill and 
plough, and new English steam-engines ; n’est ce 

cher Monsieur Sandilands. No more politics, 
fodies and gentlemen; you know they are a 
forbidden subject here ; and, after all, what do we 
want but to grow a little richer, to pay our way, 
and to dance and laugh as our grandsires did before 
us. Another waltz—or Jeanne shall play you the 
~ ont 9d piece of Verdi’s—that is, if the girl is not 
ti 


Jeanne would have done anything to please her 
good old uncle, but I suspect she was tired, worn 
out, perhaps, by the emotions of that sad proud 
battle-song, that like a dirge over her country’s 
dead liberty. She was paler ever now; and 


‘ 
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though she took her seat at the piano, and played 
Verdi’s difficult music with perfect accuracy, it was 
in a listless mechanical way, that shewed her heart 
kept no time to the notes ; and the evening was 
less ey at its close than its commencement. 

‘My poor Jeanne!’ said the old Major p aay to 
me ; ‘I wish they had not asked her for that old 
song. Those bétises of Polish ditties are a mania 
with her, and they wear her out. I wish she 
could have better advice, softer air, and a warmer 


‘sun than Poland affords. Cannes or Pau would 


add twenty years to her life, which has been but a 
suffering one, voyez vous. But I can’t afford to 
leave home—yet—not yet.’ 

There was an unwonted emotion in the old man’s 
voice, and I knew that he loved his poor consump- 
tive niece with all a father’s affection. I guessed, 
too, why he said that southern travel was a luxury 
beyond his means. He had borrowed a good deal 
of money from the Land Bank, on the security of 
his estate, and in a day or two was to receive from 
us a further and final advance. This latter sum, I 
understood, was to be expended in improvi 
the land, which, if judiciously managed, wo 

robably repay the outlay well. But as yet little 
ca ten done on the Plaskzi estate ; and I could 
not help sighing as I thought that Jeanne would 
very likely be in her coffin before the golden wings 
that were to bear her southwards should be forged. 
As I left the chateau that night, the Major accom- 
panied me to the door, where my horse stood 
saddled. 

‘Will the—the money be ready next week ?’ he 
asked, and I thought that his hearty voice trembled 
as he said the words. I assured him that I hoped 
so. I had written to my principals to ask for 
authority to pay down the sum agreed upon, and 


only a few formalities intervened, ‘ 
you, thank you,’ said the Major: ‘not 


‘ 
that it signifies a red , of course, but it is as 
well to be in the way when business is to 
transacted. You'll be over here again before that, 
Lhope? Bon soir!’ 

If I had guessed why the Major was so anxious to 
secure the last advance on the part of the bank, 
my feelings towards him and his, as I rode home- 
ward under the oy moonlight, might have been a 
shade less amicable. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


Tue perishableness of pottery, and its analogy 
with the futility of mundane affairs, have been 
favourite rhetorical illustrations since the days 
of King David, that master of metaphor; .yet, 
pottery is not so very perishable after all, and 
the fragile productions of the art are among the 
most valuable of those waifs and strays of the 
past, in which, as in scattered hieroglyphs, we 
read the history of the life of nations. We can 
see in this our time the identical earthen jars in 
which the Jacks and Jills of ancient Egypt, solemn 
youngsters, with retreating foreheads, and hand- 
some, sullen mouths, bore the precious water from 
the sacred Nile, and doubtless lightened the task 
and the way with flirtation. The cinerary urns of 
the extinct peoples of the West remain to tell us of 
one at least of their customs, and to guide us by 
their form and fabric to a knowledge of the height 


be | for her task by a practical knowledge 


and _ res 


which art and industry had attained among them. 
The earth is constantly disclosing traces in earthen- 
ware of her children, whom, ago, she gathered 
to her breast ; fragments and heaps so scattered or 
collected as to indicate that exploration has come 
upon the ‘ grottoes’ of pre-historic urchins, or the 
contents of dust-bins, formerly attached to the 
primitive dwellings of the Celtic peoples. Etruri 
grand, beautiful, and mysterious, the sanbhan 
home and kingdom of the arts, in the dim twilight 
of whose story research and science toil with 
unabated earnestness, would be the merest vague 
tradition but for the ‘ potter's vessels” which were 
not broken to pieces in her wreck, which did not 
crumble in her decay, and in whose beauty of 
form and grace of adornment we read the proofs 
of cultivation and refinement never s In 
the forests of the Far West, where the presence of 
man had not hitherto been detected, the accidental 
discovery of ceramic remains has awakened investi- 
ion, and led to important discoveries; while 
in Switzerland, that favourite battle-ground of 
science, the savans have fought as eagerly over 
bits of pottery as over the flint weapons concerning 
which the world has of late heard so much. 
The archaic, the antique, the medieval, and the 
of art, ia born, 
uropean, | no of exponents in 
and largely by means of 
museums and exhibitions. Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain, Majolica, Dresden, Palissy, and Sévres 
ware are almost as well known as the willow- 
pattern pit, and the yellow pie-dish with brown 
, familiar to the observer, on its way from 
the baker's, what time the respectable Briton 
returns from his Sunday devotions. There is, 
however, one department of the subject in which 
the persis mind has not been wont to stray, 
and which has just received ample attention 
and illustration at the hands of a writer qualified 
of the art 
, and an enthusiastic love of its details 
ts. This department is ceramic art in 
England. Every one a vague kind of know- 
ledge that formerly all the mugs and jugs, all the 
cups and saucers, all the dishes and teapots used 
by our ancestors, if they were ful and orna- 
mental, came from ‘ abroad, and cost a great deal 
of money ; and if they were coarse, common, and 
ly, were of native manufacture. People collected 
‘china’ in those days as wy collect stamps, photo- 
graphs, and the fanciful devices of enterprisin 
stationers now. A china teapot, especially if it had | 
a silver spout, was regarded as a handsome wedding 
present for an eldest daughter; and reci for 
infallible cements, warranted to fasten on the heads 
of shepherdesses and the fans of marquises, to 
repair deadly breaches between Corydon and his 
pipes, and re-attach a mandarin’s tail, were inter- 
changes with an ardour of sympathising friendship 
as difficult to match in these cold-blooded days as 
a broken ‘piece’ in a dinner-service was then. 
‘Earthenware’ was a contemptuous term ; it signi- 
pose its general acceptation, an ugly fabric which 
could not be done without, but which no one 
thought of admiring; it was the Cinderella of 
household plenishing. It is a prevalent belief still 
that earthenware teapots make the best tea; and 
so strong is prejudice, that the term has not quite 
lost its slighting signification in that particular 
relation, prune earthenware has become so 
beautiful, so cheap, so widely employed, is used 
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wedded it with the inspirations of the pen 
the chisel, won for it a historic place in literature, 


and 


set a mark upon his time, through its agency, as 
the dawn of refinement and taste in the households 
of his humble countrymen, and boldly flung down 
the barrier between mechanical and the deco- 
rative arts. This man was Josiah Wedgwood, 
vaguely, of the nature, extent, and importance 
of aus labours too little has hitherto been known. 
These halcyon days of and of the rapid 
increase of wealth are fitting times for the glorifica- 
tion of our heroes of the great industries ; and it is 
welcome and pleasant to learn what manner of 
man this Josiah Wedgwood was, who made the 
vases, and cups, and urns, whereon white medal- 
lions stand forth from smooth ground of blue or 

y, and concerning whom we are apt to forget 
that he did not commence his achievements with 
the execution of Flaxman’s designs. 

Josiah Wedgwood was born in July 1730, in 
‘the Churchyard House,’ at Burslem m Stafford- 
shire, one of a large family, and descended from an 
——- of potters. He and his brothers went to a 
free school, and the seven-mile way thither la 
through rich and rare woodland ss by beauti- 
ful _ lanes, and banks and nooks where English 
wild-flowers bloom. The impression made upon 
the child’s mind by the beauties and harmonies of 
nature, was destined to display itself later in the 
skilful and beautiful mingling of colours, in the 
patterns where the flowers, leaves, and’ berries 
common in the English hedgerows abounded, 
where the convolvulus trailed its tendrils, and the 
ivy clung, and the strawberry disclosed its luscious 
scarlet. Nature taught the child his first and most 

i inting was in its infancy ; but his so 
sunned inthe beauty of the 3; and 
the strict, almost puritanical simplicity and puri 
of the home-rule and domestic life, kept his fancy 
elevated and true. He loved animals, numer- 
ous pets, and turned one of his father’s working- 
sheds into a museum, where he preserved stray 
- bits of disinterred pseudo-Samian ware, shells, and 
fossils, brought by the men who led the coal-laden 
eo from Sneyd and Norton Green. In 

osiah Wedgwood’s childhood, commerce and in- 
dustry began to put forth that vigour which has 
on ever since widening its sphere and increas- 
ing its intensity, and the business of the pottery 
had considerable, when boy, whose 
sense 0 etry was exquisi correct, and 
whose skill in ‘throwin the vessel 
upon the potter’s wheel) soon became eéxtraordi- 
nary, entered upon his apprenticeship to his brother, 
Thomas Wedgwood. 

The indenture is a curious document, in the 
plainness of its details, and the severity of its 
restrictions. It illustrates the strict morality of his 
home, and the determined opposition of his mother 
to the prevalent evil licence of the time. The 
days of Josiah Wedgwood’s boyhood brought stir- 
Ting events. The Scotch re 


. | reasonable, for their trade flourished under 


y | asserted itself; the material and the — 
broke out, and | improved, barbarous art declined, sales in 


Staffordshire joined in the foolish ferment. The 
pottery districts were always loyal, as indeed was 
the 
Hanoverian soverei and civil war is the most 
vicious kind of which can get into a china- 
shop. We are accustomed to think of Stafford- 
shire as rather brutal in its tendencies now; it was 
no less so then, when the people allowed such of 
the stragglers from Murray’s army as they did not 
murder to die from cold and hunger amidst the 
swamps. Meanwhile, Josiah Wedgwood became 
more and more expert in the mechanical 
of pottery, and might have early and rapidly devel- 
oped those finer and more artistic ideas afterwards 
so remarkable, but that disease and pain laid their 
iron grasp upon him, to be fixed there, now looser, 
anon tighter, but never to be removed for twenty- 
two years. There were no painless operations in 
those days, no potent soothers of suffi and the 
boy endured much, while he worked with the dis- 
eased limb stretched helpless on a bench before 
him. The time was coming when the apprentice 
could no longer do the work of the thrower, when 
skill became useless, and taste tantalising, and it 
seemed as if Josiah Wedgwood’s active career had 
come to an end, and he was but sixteen years old. 
He was destined to reverse the probabilities, and 
to turn his —— infirmity into a source of 
iceless mental vigour and cultivation. Forced 
to abandon the throwers bench, he turned to 
the moulder’s board, and produced the specimen 
known as ‘ Josiah Wedgwood’s first teapot,’ which 
is carefully preserved at Etruria, This little work 
was the ae of a career of ceaseless activity, 
energy, and invention, of studies pursued under 
the most adverse physical conditions, of self-culture 
on a system self-devised, and which raised Josiah 
Wedgwood to the rank of an eminent artist, a 
profound chemist in relation to his art, a philo- 
sophic thinker, and a great industrial leader. He 
at once a series of analytical experiments, 
succeeded in effecting great improvements in 
all the kinds of work which he essayed, his first 
success being the conversion of ‘agate-ware’ into 
an excellent imitation of porphyry. We find him 
———e Sheffield, in his eighteenth year, in order 
to sell kmnife-hafts and snuff-boxes of his own 


ty | design in this new ware. Next we are struck by 


his talent for organisation, his acute sense of order, 
and the thoroughness of the young apprentice’s 
management of the rapidly-increasing ae Here 
were the first manifestations of that extraordinary 
accuracy to which the beautiful cream-ware of 
Etruria was afterwards to testify by its lightness, 
and its perfect linear harmony. He began his 
improvements in this ware before he was out of 
his apprenticeship, and incurred rebuke from his 
unsympathising brother, for what he in the conceit 
of ignorance regarded as ‘baseless schemes, and 
endless illusive projects.’ 

This brother refused to take Josiah into 
nership when his apprenticeship came to a close ; 
and he took a post in the potworks of Thomas 
Alders, at Newcastle-under-Lyne, where the wares 
to articles of strict 
utility, and no doubt of astonishing ugliness, 
as find the decorative portions of 
‘imitations of Chinese pagodas, and umbrella- 
covered mandarins, dusted in the pattern with 
ground zaffre’ From the first, the master-hand 
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lish potteries proudly take their place in the 

ranks of — art industry 

One man wrought this transformation, one man 

accomplished this revolution, gave an impulse and 

impetus to the potter’s art which — it into 

an entirely different rank, associ its triumphs 

with those of other vast industrial enterprises, 

| | 

im 
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ornamental and decorative <n previously 
undreamed of made his 
employers overworked Josiah 
calculating too much on his single- 
unsuspecting ay of soul; but he 
found out t thee be baseness of these men, ‘revolted 
against it, and left them. Next we find him in 
with at Fenton 
Ww, a strange man, clever, ious, 
and secretive, whose trade had such humble 
beginnings, that he travelled on foot to Birming- 
strapped t he back ‘Between Wheildon and. his | 
strapped to his back. Between Wheildon and his | in 
young partner there was some resemblance in 
possessed in common strict integrity, = 
temper, and benevolence. But Wedgw 

a man of bold and genius, and fired 
than dent while Whei 
adventurous, and contented himself with the 
execution of small designs, ing them 
ra piracy with sedulous care by the simple but 
strange expedient of burying the broken ——- 
whereby, it may be, he has prepared endless anti- 
os discussion for future ages. This partner- 
Pp was a marked period in Weidgwood’s life ; his 
share of the business was active, and included 
much journeying to Birmingham and back, and 
converse with the intelligent traders in that rapidly- 
Bat Wedge of commerce and manufacture. 
—, was once a to lay aside activity, 
_ months in the seclusion of 
injury, yest 8 he was for 
long totally disabled. him plunging 
— into study, P pursuing learning on a steady 
htened system, and acquiring it with 
redoubled eagerness in every direction on 

his business. From his sick chamber the 
and strange objects of exquisite — 

vapidly up under his ‘ded hand. 


and W ood went 
usiness a manufacturer at Works, 
and took his cousin Thomas, who s continued 


to be his close and faithful friend, wl 


At themte his health was feeble, and his 
capital limited, he restricted his manufacture to 
small articles of ornament, and gave much care 
to the selection of his workmen. He was an 
admirable judge of character, and never failed to 
own m »?P mixtures, superi 
the processes, and was for a while his own 
A And now we find 
emp im many ose interesting cases 0 
scctingtechen china-ware, which formed pathetic 

that day. The best real 
by the East India Company, and of Preeti seldom 
found its way to the china-closéts of the middle 
classes. But Dutch fayence, or, as we call it, delft, 
furnished admirable imitations, more accessible to 
the multitude, and not wholly calamitous and 
—— when broken. Sometimes, however, the 

was of the fabric of a century before, and 


| Mss Bar 
Darwin. 


come his steadfast ~ laborious efforts to improve 
the cream-ware, in the course of which he sus- 
tained frequent disappointments, extreme 
of mind, and immense personal exertion, a 
whole days on the bench beside his men, 
of each o jiece 
while the enamellers oun worked from his 
oe At this period, his life knew no leisure ; all 
his ys were given to manual toil, and the greater 
portion of each night to chemical a the 
improvement of a tools, and the sketching 
of patterns and ornaments. 
1762, Josiah Wedgwood met with an accident 
while travelling to em mee and being laid up 
there, was introduced by oh yor attendant to 
‘a handsome well-dressed man, of most attractive 
manners and courtly air’—this was Thomas 
Bentley, an eminent Li 1 merchant ; and from 
that day forth a friendship as fervent and sincere, 
as trusting and devoted, as has ever found a record 
in the annals of human sentiment, united the two 
men. Bentley had already reached an eminence of 
public canalianttion which Wedgwood had yet to 
tain, which, indeed, in one sense he never fully 
attained. Bentley’s house was an intellectual centre ; 
he was interested in all the great questions of the 
day, and was a di uished advocate of every 


measure to benefit the town of Liverpool 
and the country at large. Wedgwood’s acquaint- 
ance with this wid the circle of his, 
associates and the sphere of his thoughts, and from 


many well-known names are 
Dr 
d, Dr Priestley, and later, Dr 


In 1764, Josiah W: 
Sarah, and took up his residence at the Brick 
House, Burslem, commenced a long career of 
industry and prosperity, enhanced by all the 
domestic happiness which perfect co ity of 

ion and entire confidence could » and 

by the pleasures of intellectual labour and un- 
swerving friendship. Now he directs his attention 
to engine-turning, and the famous red china tea 
ts are the first products of this novel 

method. In those days, he was a busy man, at 
home with his manufacture and his studies ; abroad, 
as promoter of the extension of turnpike roads, as 
rime mover in the Trent and Mersey Navigation 
He was, however, one of those men of hap- 

pily and soundly constituted minds, who, the more 
they have to do, the more they can do, and there were 
no symptoms of flagging about him then, or ever. 
By and by he emerges from the shade of mere self- 
sufficing industry into the light of patronage, which 


married his cousin 


then, when the accident occurred supposed by the 


eee 2 in those days with a glare which we would 
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DKy dittle poet to offer a crucial test to a lady’s 
Chelsea or Bow, and the commissions were 
ht on to Staffordshire. And who to execute 
pm like Josiah Wedgwood? Not money alone or 
hame come to him with these successes, but also 
uable practical and experimental knowledge, and 
e catalogue of his —— increases in extent 
d importance. To the green-glaze ware, tea- 

; vices, vases, candlesticks, tortoiseshell and melon 
lates, he adds the manufacture of white stoneware, 
btably of beautiful tiles for fireplaces, with reliefs 

coloured clay, which form his earliest attempts 
the marvellous relief-works in which he was 
man. In 1759, Josiah Wedgwood entered upon 
his independent career, destined to be so arduous 
and distinguished, to be full of profit and 
domestic happiness, general esteem, and 
| | 
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now think rather impertinent, but which suited the 
manners of the time. Wedgwood partook of the 
intellectual luxuries of London also, for Bentley’s 
correspondence with him is frequent and unbroken, 
and he keeps him informed of all the doings at 
Mr Griffith’s, the publisher’s, at Turnham Green, 
where that gentleman, who was a brute only to 
ge was wont to give fine entertainments. 
ile the potter, rapidly rising into greatness, is 
experimenting in ‘ white glaze,’ and turning out 
more and more beautiful specimens of at ie: 
the post bears him constant communications from 
the world of literature and — action, and his 
own letters prove how a y and carefully he con- 
sidered commerce and all utilitarian subjects in 
their domestic and foreign aspects. The earnest- 
ness and many-sidedness of his mind are strongly 
marked throughout his history, so far as we can 
at present read it. Royal and noble patrons were 
not slow of coming, and the fame of the W ood 
ware was rapidly spread and established. Litera- 
ture and philosophy, science and political progress, 
had much interest for the great potter, who was 
unlike most enthusiasts in any art, inasmuch as his 
intellect had a ready answer for every call, and 
knew no such process as absorption in one uit. 
He was the very opposite of Bernard Palissy ; 
a highly-satisfactory circumstance for his wife, 
his family, and his society in general. For a while, 
we lose sight of him as an artist, in the press of the 
public duties he imposed upon himself, in the 
work, the hurry, the contest, and the excitement of 
the Navigation Scheme, the perilous passage of the 
bill through parliament, the public meetings, and 
the speeches, in one of which Mr Bentley foretold 
a future for Liverpool which seemed fabulous to 
his hearers, even in their excited state of mind, but 
which has long ago been far more than realised. 
On April 21, 1766, the bill was passed, but Mr 
Wedgwood had then been quietly at home for some 
time, and was engaged, among a variety of other 
occupations, in seeking some ingredients for the 
fabrication of a certain fine white terra-cotta ‘ body,’ 
whereof he had alluring visions, afterwards to 
realised. In 1769, we find him no longer relying 
upon his own ul, beautiful, and ingenious 
conceptions for designs and decorations, but busily 
engaged in London in ing all the aid that 
artists, living and dead, co afford him. -He 
employs Bacon and Pingo as modellers ; he buys 
toon rints, modern and antique porcelains and 
hells ; he lingers in museums and collections ; and 
he studies every work of Roubilliac in i 
with the closest attention, even visiting his widow, 
and procuring from her a book of the gifted sculp- 
tor’s sketches, which he afterwards turned to valu- 
able account. A little after this time, he purchases 
an estate near Burslem, for which he pays three 
thousand pounds, and then he plans Etruria as it 
was to be, and Mr Bentley comes to visit him, and 
the friends talk of a thousand subjects of interest, 
wi ing pleasure, and among them of Dr 
Priestley’s experiments in electricity, and the 
horrors of the slave-trade, of which they were 
determined opponents. All things are going well 
with the friends, and Mr Wedgwood is enlarging 
his sphere of experiment, and rapidly increasing in 


potter for the present. There is more enterprise, 
increased success, ever growing respect from, and 
usefulness to, his fellows before him, and the ‘ fire 
baptism’ of sorrow, much of good and evil, before 


wealth and importance. So we leave the great | skilful 


we shall reach the peaceful end. The completen 
the earnestness, and the ability with which the 
biographer of Josiah Wedgwood has fulfilled her 
task so far, have been ably seconded by the pub- 
lishers.* The volume is all the ‘ Life’ of an artist 
ought to be—elegant, tasteful, and artistic. 


TWO FASHIONABLE DIVINERS. 


EveryBopy knows that the late Countess of 
Blessington was, in one sense of the word, an 
enchantress : her wit, her beauty, and her gentle 
courtesy bewitched all who came within the Magic 
Circle of her Charms. It is by no means equally 
well known, however, that she was a sorceress. 
The present writer, who ‘moved’ both in 
the fashionable and lite world during her 
bright career, confesses that he never so much as 
heard of her Ladyship as a diviner, although her 
flatterers would make her out divine; and yet 
there lies before us a little volume, purchased 
yesterday, which informs all whom it may concern 
(and they are counted, we are told, by tens of 
thousands) that the fair Countess was a True Inter- 
Dreams and Visions, the 
wi ; a distinguisher of the rom 
ao ton unas and an Enabler of persons of 
both sexes, who are born ‘seers, to interpret 
thereby all the Hidden Secrets and Mysteries of 
the Living and the Dead, with knowledge for 
mothers on the ruling power and influence of the 
Twelve Celestial Planets at the nativity of their 
Children, and the Fate they are born to. 

These pregnant words, we hasten to admit, are 
not our own, but are borrowed from the title-page 
of the work in question, whereon they figure in a 

variety o and in enormous capitals. 
he edition is an illustrated one. <A very splendid 
picture, which ‘draws out’ like Bradshaw's map, 
exhibits her Ladyship performing incantations in 
her private — emple, in the presence of a 
select circle of the nobility, and exhibiting her 
‘ever-renowned and never-to-be-forgotten ic 
” Nothing can exceed the richness of 
colour which distinguishes both the clothes and 
the complexions of these distinguished persons, 
while the well-bred vacuity of their features is 
admirably maintained, notwithstanding the startling 
phenomena of which they are witnesses. 

I dwell upon ee because that and the 
title- contain all that the book has to say of 
‘the learned Countess, the refulgence of whose 
talents has left a never-to-be-extinguished halo on 
the literature of our country. After giving her 

isappears, like a iry at a baptism, and we 
more of This = I think, 
renders the work exceedingly remarkable. More- 
over, independent of the great interest attachi 
to its general contents, there is the Preface, whi 
is a most extraordinary production, and of itself 
worth all the money—sixpence—charged for the 
entire volume. Dexterous as is the escape of the 
Countess from her own pages, the writer whose 
mission it is to introduce us to the matters of 
which they treat, is still more happy in evasion. 
No lawyer, paid by the ‘skin,’ was ever more 

i in lengthening out his parchments; no 
statesman ing against time, ever occupied so 
much of it with Nothing, as this ingenious writer. 


* Hurst and Blackett, London. 
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Nay, most singular of all, what there is in the 

Preface is directed against the quackery of super- 

stition—as exemplified in rival works of the same 
ency. 

“The. human mind, fertile in self-deception, 
accommodates itself with wonderful facility to 
overcome scruples in deceiving others, or applies a 
perverse ingenuity to evading all the restrictions 
of prudence, morality, justice, religion, and sound 
reason .... to be thought more extraordinary 
or clever than the rest of mankind; and so the 
whim of dreaming by some, and the interpretation 
of dreams, omens, and visions by others, risen 
to such a height that it has become to the bulk of 
mankind a puzzle to distinguish between false and 
true dreams, and the sham or real interpreters of 
their ing. Hence the multitude of Dreamers 
and Dreamers’ Guides offered at a tempting cheap 
price on every hand.’ At this point of the preface, 
as the Alpine climbers say of the small altitudes, 
‘cultivation ceases’—the undoubted cultivation of 
the writer in the matter of the finest English—and 
he not only falls off in that icular, but he 
becomes involved and unintelligible ; having made 
his blow at his enemies, his Preface seems to have 
=< other object than to produce vertigo in its 


ers, 
‘The best anatomists and the wisest pes 
who understand the structure of the organs of the 
human brain, and their action in connection with 
the daily health of the bodily organs, influenced by 
dietetic and atmospheric changes, and the innumer- 
able favourable and unfavourable events that 
— in trade, and within the domestic circle, as 
well as the ordinary physician called in casually to 
cure our bodily ills—all know that the fluids and 
solids are depressed or excited accordingly. Here, 
then, by the most common-sense view of our 
mental and physical structure, we discern the 
origin and nature of the illusions of the mind. 
Bilious and phlegmatic persons are much subject 
to false dreaming, such as monsters surrow 
shewing all manner of contortions, 
alternately bright and dark, with crowded masses 
of the most contradictory and impossible things, 
sometimes mixed up with the well-known faces of 
esteemed friends and relations concerned in dis- 
transactions ; falling into rivers and di 
holes from some height, and other delusions oat 
monstrocities.’ The last word is spelt with a ¢, 
in order, I suppose, to give it a weird significance. 
‘The judgment and the memory are the arbiters of 
our dreaming moments! When the judgment is 
dormant during sleep, the memory becomes but a 
confused chronicler of events and general affairs. 
But when the judgment is awake, and the memory 
sits enthroned by her side in full consciousness, 
then the perception of men and things, and all 
worldly events, becomes clear to the mental view. 
Thus, in the case of Maria Martin, whose mother 
dreamed of the scene of her murder three times, it 
may be regarded as a true dream.’ Conceive how 
the mind of the credulous maid-servant who has 
purchased this mysterious volume must cling to 
the name of Maria Martin amid that sea of words ! 
Even a student of metaphysics accustomed to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell, might be glad of 
that resting-place, and hail the Red Barn as a 
grateful halting-place for refreshing his intellectual 
energies. But at this point the Preface-writer 
8 rs on before a £e of virtuous indignation, 
preciatory adjectives against 


the spirit-rappers, and can be ed no further 
even by the most attentive. compositors, too, 
as if bitten strange 
expressions of rebuke, an i y turn rappist 
mediums into rappist medimus. 

the contents the volume are 
occupied by the interpretation of dreams, arranged 
alphabetically, and expressed in doggrel rhyme. 
Thus, under ‘A, we have: 


Alliances with le denotes quarrelling, quite ; 
To learn the ‘Alpha if you ‘wiite 
But to print it will bring you in business, success; 
Alms to the poor gives joy; to the rich, distress. 
Again: 
Arms denote losses ; armour security forebodes ; 
Arrows shew bad-luck, that you’ll die poor on the 
roads, 
Lady Blessington did not write excellent verse, 
but she never wrote this sort of thing : 

Bacon if you dream of, no -luck you will get ; 
To badger, you "Il see yet. 
But who makes it a practice to dream of catching 
a badger? Surely even ‘bilious and phlegmatic 
persons’ are not with such very remark- 

able visions as these ? 
Tu dream of a bearded woman signifies death, 


A couplet which would scarcely satisfy the shade 
of Mr Alexander Pope, as to grammar, metre, or 
thyme. 
Dreaming of a bookbinder foretells prosperous 
times. 


But who ever dreams of abstract bookbinders? On 
the other hand, the next omen of personal reverence 
and high social position is likely enough to occur 
to any one: 

Dreaming of sitting on a chair denotes great respect. 

Am other remarkable pickings from this 
Book of Fate, we have the following : 

To dream of a corpse is a fortune to you quite ; 

Conversing with a count, humiliation 
which, as counts go, is rather a sagacious deduction. 

To see dragons is scorn and ruin to your best 

scheme, 


though, fortunately, one does not often see 
dragons. 
shews times, and that on . 
Dena, plenty on you 


but there is a uncertainty about this 
billine statement as to the benefit to be expected. 
flowers, or flying in th good 
. , flowers, or flying in the air are 
signs ;’ but ‘dreaming “of catching fleas denotes 
much trouble’ This is almost enough of the 
I eter, although it is the only portion of 
this delightful work which is not absolutely sense- 
less and inconsequent. It is, without doubt, the 
part which has the greatest attraction for pur- 


chasers, since all of us can dream; whereas the 
remainder of the volume, devoted to The Wonder- 
ful Art of Shewing Visions in the Crystal, only 
concerns that minority of the human race who 


happen to possess a crystal. Even if you have 


this advantage, it is of no use to you, unless you 
chance to have been born at the midnight hour. 
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the startling fact, that they have received warnings 
from divers people at the momont [sic] of dying.’ 
Than thi ight imagine that the weakness 


crys 

spectacle lenses are made of, a solid clear globe 
(about the diameter of an ordinary may yo of 
an egg-form at the ends. Thus 

t any other intelligent mo 
aque matter if not a Seer—to charge the 

stal, while they look close into it, with a vision 
pr ren absent person, after the manner of the 
Countess of Blessington, as related in her works.’ 


Now, this is too bad. Is the maid-servant who | 


purchases this interesting volume not only to be 
put to the considerable expense of gw, | a 
ic crystal of the diameter of a dinner-plate, but 
also of buying the whole of the works of the late 
Countess of Blessington ! Otherwise, how is she 
to know how to ‘c the Crystal?’ At public 
dinners, I have h the toast-master exclaim : 
‘Gentlemen, charge your glasses, in a tone suffi- 
ciently striking for an incantation ; but what charg- 
ing meant, beyond filling them, I have never had a 
notion. There is not the slightest information 
here vouchsafed upon this most important point. 
We only learn of a certain Mr Baker—‘ not a Seer 
himself, but a worker of the supernatural power 
of spirits’—that his method of dae the crys- 
tal was the following, which certainly seems simple 
enough his ees, laced the of the 
~ go of his right on the crystal, 
and solemn tone commanded. the 
-for person to appear, r uttering thi 
simple incantation,’ which reminds one of Mr 
Southey’s poem upon the Falls of Lodore : 


Ye spirits at rest, ye spirits now blest, 

Ye spirits walking, ye spirits talking, 

Ye spirits oat ye spirits weeping, 

Ye spirits working, ye spirits ing, 

I command thee, John Jones, to come forth. 


For many minutes, little seems to come of this, 
except that the Seer ‘ appeared like a person mes- 
merised, red in the face, and his eyes ran copiously 
the Crystal ; and well worth all the trouble must 
the t have been, for, by our author’s account, 
there is not such another victim to the miscarriage 


re them | dee 
person 


of British justice to be found on the earth’s surface, 
Mr John Jones is ived as a convict at Botany 
Bay, to which unfortunate position he was brought 
by the following circumstances. 
‘He had been innocently for seven 
from St Albans, his native town, for taking, 
packet of cards out of a man’s pocket, to - 


iven a false name to conceal 
y: 

Information for Mothers 
on the powers of the Ruling Planets over the fate 
of their Offspring ; and then we have come to the 
end of our sixpenny-worth! Sixpence, for which 
we can three plays of William or 
the whole of Goldsmith’s poems (not to mention an 
entire monthly part of Chambers’s Journal) has 
been spent, is being spent, by tens of thousands, 
this senseless rubbish ! 
popularity Countess 0, 

Blessington’s True Interpreter, pales, we are in- 
formed, before that of Madame de Staé?s Manual of 
Necromancy, ‘Wy which she foretold the Destiny 
of People of all Classes in the Temple of Fate 
attached to the mysterious abode she resided in at 
Paris, during the reigns of King Louis XVI. and 
the Emperor Napoleon the First. Madame de 
Staél, it seems, was not only a philosopher, but ‘a 
p-thinking and far-seeing necromancer,’ about 
whose magic powers ‘rumour agitated the public 
mind, even before ‘the improving hand of Time 
had removed her mysterious antiquated domicile to 
make way for extensive alterations in the neigh- 
bourhood. Then the great secret was discovered, and 
after a minute search amongst a mass of documents 
concealed in a cabinet, her great book of Divination 
and Necromancy came to light.’ The editor of this 
wonderful sixpenny-worth been so good as to 
translate into modern English, ‘as well as the idiom 
of the old French deni writing would permit,’ 


the account of her si over 
the Black Fountain, shini i yet as 
dark as midnight, that in the centre of a 


lofty apartment having a dome in the ceiling, 
dived into allegorical compartments, 
which she called her ‘Temple of Fate.’ Also, says 
he, ‘ from an engraved copy and specification of an 
oil-painting that was found hanging in her private 
closet, we are enabled to give a very accurate 
representation of Madame Staél’s figure and 
style of costume. The illustration appended is 
one, no colour less remark- 
e yellow being emplo 
Madame de Staél in a red i ores 


ready to judge 
ortunate nobleman, ing (to ju 
from the basin over which he eee 
what the ‘old French’ language must have called 
mal de mer; a lady of rank lies prostrate upon 
the floor, overcome by the same indisposition ; 
while a black boy (in buttons) projects his 
eyes and lips in undisguised horror at the double 
catastrophe, 


For the benefit of female readers, there is a long 
‘specification’ of Madame de Staél’s apparel as a 
sorceress, as also of that of her visitors, comprising 
a second nobleman and a second lady of rank in 
addition to the two distinguished sufferers. The 
ladies are ‘two German ww of title, whose 
names, given in confidence, we shall only distinguish 
by their initials as Lady M. and Countess L. ;’ the 


} 
378 
In that fortunate case, however, you will indeed 
be ‘a seer of visions,’ and be able to communicate 
with all —- spirits. ‘Of course, this faculty 
is reasonably disputed by all who do not possess 
it; notwithstanding, there are thousands of per- 
sons of both sexes, now living, in different families ies, 
in various parts of these united kingdoms (to say 
nothing of the rest of the world), who are ready to | play a second time with others in the room ; and 
come forward and asseverate on their solemn oaths | which term was increased by an additional three 
of verbiage could no further go ; but this is not 
the case, as the following proves. ‘Indeed, this 
broad metaphysical fact may be asserted (without 
being justly declared superstitious), that most per- 
sons, when near their end, possess then the super- | 
human spiritual foreknowledge of the day or night 
of their . ec ag from this world. Let this strik- 
ing proof of immortal discernment—a something 
unseen within every human being above mere 
mortality, sink deep into the minds of atheists.’ 
The ingenuity with which this writer procras- 
tinates with his subject—the Crystal—is truly 
admirable ; however, we get it at last. ‘Those who 
are Seers should get made, from a large piece of the 
| 
| | 
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noblemen are no less individuals than the Right 
Canning and Mr Huskisson, 
it seems, came to have 
the future predicted. ‘O futile infatuation,’ 
thought Madame de Staél, eyeing them with her 
most searching looks, until they ‘felt creeping over 
them an indefinable sensation of trepidation,’ and 
touching them with the thin end of her long wand 
until it ‘had the effect of almost ysing them.’ 
‘Presumptious [sic] men, I know ye!’ cried she 
in a commanding tone. 
But if with Destiny you still would soar, 
Here take one look, and you'll look no more. 


Accordingly, ‘that highly-gifted talented star of 
the British, senate,’ Canning, applies himself 
to the Black Fountain, and is by no means i- 
fied by the result. Mortals Know thy Fate (for 
Magic has no syntax) is inscribed over that fatal 
basin, and Mr C. perceives himself ‘upon his death- 
bed, deserted by his boon-companions—which 
melancholy fate, alas! was too soon realised’ As 
for poor Mr Huskisson, the vision he beheld 
‘revealed to him the dreadful fate of being crushed 
to death by a steam-engine and carriages attached.’ 

The two ladies were equally unfortunate. ‘It 
was enough! With loud shrieks they fell senseless 
to the ground, one over the other, where, pale and 
lifeless like , they lay for three hours, before 
the Priestess of the awful Temple of Fate could 
revive them to consciousness by the administration 
of elixirs brought from her secret Arcaneum of 
Chemistry,’ is does not present an encouraging 
example of the consultation of oracles; and, as if 
conscious of that circumstance, the editor abruptly 
takes leave of Madame de Staél, of whom nothing 
is heard further, and betakes himself to ‘Fortune- 
telling by means of cards, dice, and dominoes.’ 
After this—which is rather a bathos after the 
‘Temple of Fate’—we are introduced to the Calen- 
dar of Futurity, or the Influence of Saints’ Days 
upon Human Affairs. This power, perhaps in 
consequence of ro more being a Protestant country, 
does not seem to be very great. St Matthias’ day, 
spec rs, but to “a a y trade upon, 
which surely may be said of most days. re- 
over, ‘it is not favourable to make requests on, 


especially to endeavour to money ’—which we 
can very easily believe. 
Then we have ‘ i on Destiny,’ once 


more with cards, which are infallible, ‘if a servant 
ae know about a — to which she 
may be going’—a recipe which makes a 
what class of person most affects Dreamers’ Guides. 
‘If three tens come together, you will marry well ; 
but if the ten of es is next to the seven of 

diamonds, beware of temptation and seduction.’ 
Finally, we have ‘ Charms’ in t variety. 
How to make a man love you, whether he is pre- 
viously inclined to do so or not! How to tell 
whether you will have a family! How to inform 
yourself (by a combination of pease, beans, and oats) 
‘whether your future husband is a or in 
the habit of stopping out late at night!’ How to 
make a dying ve think of you in his will! 
How to dream of your lover; and how ‘to make 
his nose itch until he has had an interview with 
means adopted to insure these great results 
are simple enough in themselves (so as to be within 
reach of the maid-servant part of the com- 


will appear to you in a vision in the course of the 
night ; if, on the other hand, he ey Ca ee 


you will see nothi 


. You must not try 
or mystic 


ith less than three, or more than 
thirteen bullets ; if you do, it will destroy the spell, and 
you might as well let it alone. 
With this last remark we cordially agree: ‘ You 
might just as well let it alone.’ 

Anything more futile, wordy, and nonsensical 
than these two sixpenny-worths of foreknowledge 
it is impossible —— ; but it is really a serious 
matter that this rubbish finds such universal accept- 
ance among the class to whom it is addressed. 
How scant must be the education of our parochial 
school since it permits such gross credulity in its 
— ! There is no back-street in London without 
at least one shop in which such publications as 
these are flaunting in the windows; and, indeed, 
their circulation is reckoned by the hundred 
thousand. There are numbers of works similar to 
these we have noticed above; but the peculiarity 
of these two ope we understand to be the most 


social ition, and rdinary dream- 
books, which dignified by the 
names of Madame de Stael and the Countess 
Blessington. 


MY THREE SEWING-MACHINES. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.—A NICE SPHERE OF USEFULNESS FOR 
A SEWING-MACHINE. 


THE snow lay upon the straggling village street, 
and on the +a ed my Whittleholm. 
Sulky labourers lounged at the little doorways, 
and ever and anon they lifted their dull eyes across 
the white desert, and even up to the leaden sky, as 
if in vague wonder at the stillness, and weary of 
having nothing to do and nothing to eat. No one 
was abroad but the with his light 
load and heavy tramp, and the curate with his heavy 
load and light step—for, e reader, I was that 
curate—that browny-b spectre traversing the 
moor; and I can you that he carried a dead- 
weight in that buoyant winter-walk of his, a weight 


of care not all private or selfish, but all the harder to 
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munity), "= extremely complicated in their 
— y are also so similar in character 
one example may well serve for all. 

THE MYSTIC SPELL. 

For testing whether « supposed friend is a real one 
or not, or whether your lover is true or false.—Get 
three, five, seven, nine, eleven, or thirteen leaden 
bullets ; they must be new, and all of different sizes, 
and must not have been made by yourself. If you 
are a male, you must choose even numbers; if a 
female, odd: we will say, for comparison [sic], that 
you are a female; well, you get seven bullets, according 
to the above directions : as the clock strikes ten, you 
must bury them in the ground, seven inches. deep, 
that is, one inch for every bullet you use; this you 
must do six consecutive nights, taking them up each 
day as the clock strikes the same hour; and on the 
sixth day you must sprinkle them with rose-water or 
lavender-water (either will do, and any time of the 
stocking, on going to bed, placing them under your 
oo and if the person you are testing is true, he 
in to the aid of Superstition. Even the maid- 
servants bow down, it seems, before the fetich of 
} 
| 
| 
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bear because it was not wholly his own. It was not 
only that he had a little manse, an ailing wife, a 
very large family, and a gentlemanly appearance 
to maintain on one pound four per week ; but some- 
thing even sadder than this, of which he would 
like to lose the recollection—debt and its attendant 
dread. A few melancholy clammy coppers jingled 
painful music to every step whi rought 
nearer to poverty more distressing than bis own. 
He knew the pence must, in a few moments, 
ring out its music for other ears and hearts; and 
though all the charities of heaven had been 
hovering over and near him, they could not have 
brought summer to the soul, just then. It was 
winter within as well as without, and the spirit- 
fuel was running low ; the ‘consolation wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God’ was scanty and 
feeble that morning. 

He came at last to a short, stumpy, cracked, 
and bowing row of huts, wherein —s some 
of the very wretchedest of the souls over which 
God had given him cure. There were such depths 
of woe hidden by those tumbling walls, that he 
knew not where to venture with any hope that 
his visit might bring In twelve rooms, 
which comprised the entire row, there were typhus, 
delirium tremens, a nameless, loathsome p! 
nny woman’s sore travail, and death. Kick 
away the snow, push the ereaking door of No. 3, 
and let the h of divine love enter with his 
boons and prayers. Does no one live here? All 
is quist-—-all is utterly filthy and noisome. There 
must then have been some corrupt life here 
recently ; but there is no fire, no grate, no furni- 
ture, no single movable of any sort except a broken 
jug. Is this the house of death, then? Ah no; 
there better than anything proclaims 
that there is life. Lying on the bare floor, without 
straw, shivering as if in ague, covered only with a 
muslin gown and a printed calico petticoat, was 
a mother, with her child of sin pressed to her dry 
breast. The child was three days old ; the mother 
had tasted nothing but one morsel of bread and 
two or there draughts of muddy water since its 
birth. Both were clotheless, breadlesa, fireless, 
starving, dying. The curate, selfish man that he 
was, had dreaming on the moor that no 
sorrow was like his own. He was sorry for his 
as he was and pimp penton, he will now ven- 
ture to present hi to you in the first person 


could I do? Three-halfpence was of no 
use for such gulfs of penury as this. There 
was ‘the bag,’ the Dorcas bag, that solitary good 
work of ordi Christianity in rural parishes. 
But the bag was more sacred than the church, or 
the font, or the altar, or the graveyard. All these 
were for poor sinners ; but the atrons’ Bag was 
consecrated to the comfortable uses of poorish 
saints. This ~ ‘woman which was a sinner’ 
knew very well that she might as well ask for a 
dukedom as for ‘the bag.’ And I knew it too—I 
knew it better than she did ; and yet, coward that I 
was, I could not help throwing the false comfort flat 
in the woman’s sunken quivering face. ‘ Don’t you 


think the bag would be a great help to you?’ Her 
answer completed the stifling process which con- 
science had begun, for she almost spent her last 
stren in starting 
for the likes of me! 


up and screaming: ‘What! 
Why, you must be joking, 


sir!’ Joking indeed! Choking, if you will, gentle 
reader. I could not bear to stay. T felt aatlon 
not sent on this ministry, for I had no means and 
no to give. But 1 vowed that I would have 
a Sinners’ Bag, if I made it out of my own shirt, 
and had to sew all the things myself. S to 
say, almost immediately, and without a hint from 
any one, a generous lady in the next parish volun- 
teered to provide the materials for a bag ample 
enough even for the emergency of twins—not an 
uncommon one, I may mention—but we were to 
find the labour. Diligentl did I speculate on 
the capabilities of our rae A labour-market ; but 
stitchers were in sufficient request to make it 
questionable whether we could get served on our 
own terms—that is to say, gratis. So the linen 
and the cotton, and the union and the huckaback 
slept on awhile in the draper’s shop hard by. 


CHAPTER IIl.—HOW I GOT NUMBER ONE, AND THEN 
GOT RID OF IT. 


The snow lay on the orderly paved streets of 
a northern manufacturing town, its fair sheen 
discoloured by the trampling of many feet, and 
mottled with the ‘blacks’ from a thousand tall 
chimneys. Here, too, the scene was rather desolate. 
Two or three butcher-lads were displaying the 
advantages of Mechanics’ Institutes by knowingly 
investigating, as well as the filmy glass would 
allow, the condition of a thermometer affixed to 
the now frozen And there also 
was that rural curate of whom I have spoken ; his 
eyes and nose were watery and red in friendly 
sympathy, his russet Noah’s-ark coat was gracefully 
Fr with a wra' cape of gray shoddy. 
He was more than himself that morning, for a 
reason that will ily appear; and, with 
inflated benevolence, he was expounding the 
mysteries of meteorology to the butcher-boys at 
the frozen fountain, who repaid him with steady 
frozen grins, which plainly implied that his know- 
ledge of the subject was superficial, and might be 
improved by a ‘winter course’ at their Institute. 
But I (the first person singular already introduced 
to the reader) was above all juvenile di 
ment that morning. The winter of the soul was 
gone—into the throat, ps ; for there certainly 
was a bronchial cough blurting out a protest 
against the sharp air. From the soul, however, the 
snows had melted away, and there was a i 
radiator somewhere about the region of the heart 
in the shape of a ten-pound note, which bade defi- 
ance to haute of moral frosts. A right-minded 
individual, a man well able to discern and reward 
true merit, had actually given me that bank-note 
to do whatever I liked with it. It was an evil gi 
to me, but it was well intended, and if modesty did 
not forbid, I might add, that I did not deserve all 
the calamities it brought upon me. I ~ pe the 
ift astonished clean out of me all the little sense J 
Let me say, however, that I thought I was 
thinking in a very prudent and sober fashion when 
I arrayed before my mind’s eye ‘the gentlemanly 
ap ce, the ailing wife, the six small children,’ 
and as a kind of background, the poor little naked 
baby at No. 3, and the Sinners’ Bag in posse. 
It to do, so I was 
trudging thro e dirty snow to inspect, to 
study, and finally to purchase, a sewing-machine. 
I had hoped to be able to manage the two former 
duties with the plate-glass between me and the 
seller of the ines, and that would have given 
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me leisure to reflect, and, if needful, to repent in 
time. But it was frost here as everywhere else. 
The ringleted girls could not work for the intense 
cold ; and if they had been able to work, I could 
not have seen them through the frosted panes. I 
entered with an assumption of brusqueness ; but I 
fancy that quick Yankee-faced girl saw through 
me in a moment, and I am sure she made up her 
mind to sell me the worst machine in stock. Soon 
cowed at any time, I succumbed to my fate. Had 
I not seen her sew half a yard of cloth with a 
pretty crimson silk as fast as—I don’t know how 
ast? And did she not leave the work in just as 
it was? And how could I take the trouble even 
to pretend not to understand it, when the thermo- 
meter was fast settling into zero, and I had neither 
hands nor feet to call my own? I succumbed ; and 
for a vulgar fraction of my beautiful bank-note, I 
received a wooden, wedge-sha packing-case, 
which looked as if it concealed a lump of bride- 
cake, or half a quarter of a cheese, but which really 
did contain an intricate little imp of a sewing- 
machine, which never did a stitch from that hour, 
and, I half-believe, never took a stitch in time. 

With an oversedulous fondness, I nursed the box 
on my knee all the way in the train which brought 
me to our station—Whittleholm station—twelve 

miles from the village which I hoped to bene- 
t greatly by means of this cast-iron Dorcas Society. 
Arrived safely at the little manse, and having reci- 
procated a welcome given in all the notes of the 
gamut, I proceeded to unpack my treasure. With 
that methodical manner which I flatter myself is 
a characteristic of mine, I placed it on the edge of 
the table, and made all safe with a screw-clamp 
before attempting to work it. The cloth was there, 
and the pretty crimson silk, just as the Yankee- 
faced girl had left it. What just cause or impedi- 
ment could be alleged inst my turning the 
handle? I turned it—and, O dear me, what was 
that ? Click, clack, grit, crash, smash! All was over. 
It was at rest for evermore. That was the death- 
rattle ; it would work no more—if it ever had 
worked at all. With such calm majesty as becomes 
a curate in the presence of a disaster, I con- 
signed it to the wedge-shaped coffin whence it had 
been just delivered, there to repose till morning. 
Day brought arrears of duty, but I put to silence 
every claim, and listened to the urgent petition of 
the imprisoned and dishonoured machine— Try 
me once more. The butcher-boys would have 
grinned with good reason could they have seen 
me pondering over this machine, so utterly ignor- 
ant of mechanics, that half-a-dozen ‘ winter 
courses’ at their Institute could hardly have re- 
paired my deficient education. 

After a few hours of bewilderment, I found a 
little flat brass thing that looked as if it had been 
broken, and having disconnected it, by taking the 
whole concern to pieces, I sent it to a whitesmith 
— was a blacksmith, in fact) to be soldered. 

en it came back, a new difficulty arose. There 
was an eccentric wheel (or cram, I believe some 
wiseacre of the vil called it), and this wheel 
determined the co-ordinate action of the machine. 
I knew no more than Tubal Cain how to adjust 
it. Experiments and calculations were all very 
well, but very hopeless, and, as I found, exces- 
sively trying to a man destitute of all mechani- 
eal genius, and overwhelmed with influenza. 
Still, something must be done. This wheel 
was mentally divided into a thousand segments. 


m 


the 


thi 


then the 
chisel, in 
That would not do at all; t 
stitch, nor anything 
stitch could by any possibility ever be made by 
such a little, awkward, obstinate brute. Four days, 
and no small part of four nights, did I pursue 


<n hed. The fire had long gone out, the 
japanned, was almost 
perspiration, cold as the weather was ; I was about 
to bolt off to bed, sick and weary, when, to my 
unbounded amazement and delight, the thing made 
a sort of stitch. It was all right now. I bellowed 
out, up the dark stair, for a joy; and bei 
classical, if not mechanical, I bello 
Juna might have bellowed—in Greek: ‘ Eureka! 
Eureka !’ 
‘You what?’ replied the dear soul on the landing. 
‘Eureka!’ reiterated the intoxicated curate from 


in dimity to learn Greek from her husband’s lips, 


and to do homage to a talent for mechanics which 
I fear she had silently disparaged through all those 
four weary da’ 


* See, love, Al sweetly it works,’ said I, and I 
am sure I looked happy enough to melt even that 
machine’s heart of cast iron. But alas, and O 
dear, dear me (that is the only canonical form of 
ejaculation), I had ae to screw up the clam, 
or whatever it is 
lost in a moment. Four toilsome days utterly 
wasted—the end of my hopes as remote as ever. 
So I consigned the little miscreant once more to 
its coffin, sent it off next morni 
makers, with a polite note, informing them that it 
was not quite what I 
to forward me a machine of a higher price. 


CHAPTER III.—NUMBER TWO: A PERFECT BEAUTY, 


A large crate, as if for fowls or hats; a small 
deal-box, as heavy as a bullion-chest: these 

the vehicles of my new blessing in disguise—my 
new superior, trebly-patented, ae 


impatience, I wrenched the crate asunder to dis- 
engage the treadle-table, and split open the box 
to get at the mysterious organisation within. I 
had never seen such a thing in my life; it was 
q wit erefore I was predisposed 
to pride, and, at anyrate, confidence in the new 


would not; and the more I coaxed it, the more it 
would not work. Was it all right? Certainly not. 
A baby could see that it was how? 
and w —— why was it wro Meee were 
uestions which a country curate, hi classical, 
an ightly mathematical, could by * means 
solve. It was enough to break a rector’s heart, 
and mine was but a single stri 
such a catastrophe. It so befel 
next day tidi 
recently arriv: bereehtowe To him the curate ; 
then to the curate came the wonderful tinker of 


was quite sure the thing 


t screw was driven home by a 
e absence of a — implement. 
ere was neither a 

gave the idea that a 


dismal empiricism. At perseverance 


lam 
ared its final flare; the cast iron, well 
with my tears and 


wed—as ox-e 


sitting-room door. Down came the dear soul 


ed, and all my ur was 


to the far-off 
wanted, and requesting them 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


were 


-machine. With rude and most uncleri 


It was soon ready to work; but work it 
wrong; but 
too tough for 


t on the 
reached me of a wonderful pen 


in general. He saw, and he said that he 
had been smashed out of 


took the sick machine away to his 


, and even out of shape on the railway ; so 
hospital, 


q 
} 
= 
| 
ng. 
| | things . 
| 
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; and in an hour's time, 
spools of thread, broken 
two needles, and fastened together, after the 
fashion of ony A every available or stealable 
bit of in the house. It was adjusted in the 
india-rub sockets of the e-table, and 


quietly set in the corner of an empty room, to 


take breath if it could, and to refresh itself after | bu 


and before its arduous labours. In an hour or two, 
thinking that both I and it had been idle long 
enough, I 
Alas, and 


punched at the back-door, as if he meant to serve 


the Is as I had just served my little ‘ organisa- 
tion.’ <A letter was put into my trembling hands 
—and no! was it bill reader, if you 
are the responsible party in this business, you 
know very well that such things do sometimes 
occur in most unfortunate families), there was 
actually a five-pound note in that letter. Once 
more, then, I took heart of grace, and having 
speedily enlisted a neighbouring peasant with a 
very dirty wheel-barrow, I despatched him and the 
hatefal ruivis to the carrier's office. That same 
night, I despatched an invoice of the to the 
manufacturer, which I thought a very business-like 

i And so ends the history of ‘a perfect 
uty’ of a machine. 


CHAPTER THE LAST—AT LAST. 


In less than due time—that is to say, by express- 
train and . fortunate coincidence, but at an enor- 
cost for 


bind the stranger to its first apprenticeship, so that | free 


we might have no more discreditable escapades. 
The bundles of linen, woollen, cotton, union, and 
huckaback were trundled into the empty room. 
The lamp was trimmed—two extra es were 
called into requisition. The work was prepared ; 
the machine was oiled ; the perspiring curate was 
ire far more freely before 
relinquishing the revenging himself for all 
, provocation and delay. Buzz, whiz, whir 
needle, and the clam, or cram, or whatever it is. 
And it did spin along, and absolutely devoured 


the linen, the cotton, huckaback, and all! I am | ra 


afraid to say how many dozens of things were done 
that night, or how many thousands of stitches an 
bed next morning. I ed the machine till it 
cramp. Nevertheless, it was a perfect success. 
reas 


way | which 


solemn battu 


and I on it now with similar emotions to those 
believe to have animated Miss Eliza Cook 
when contemplating somebody's arm-chair. There 
it stands, and shall stand as long as I can stand it 
—for, to tell the truth, kind reader, the faithful 


except, | thing is cashiered for no fault of its own. Either 


it or I had a sad knack of 
when I applied to the makers for a fresh stock, I 
was told the firm had vanished with the frost ; 
and when I tried the needle-makers at Redditch— 
wherever that may be—I was coolly informed that 
they did ‘not make those needles now, having no 
call for them.’ A horrible suspicion seizes me, that 
no one but myself was ever simpleton enough to 


breaking needles ; and 


y one of these machines. I certainly never saw 
another ; but then, if so, I think at least the speci- 
men in the corner is unique. Reader, will you buy 
it from me? I will it for what it cost me; 
and truly I can say that I part with it because I 
have no further use for it. 


RABBITING. 


Wat man or boy has not been fond of rabbits 
at one time or other in his life, either as enemies 
or friends /—as Enemies, or rather prey, when 
they formed a middle term between missel-thrushes, 
aD partridges, pheasants, 
and age were pursued in fe years ; 
and as Friends in a hutch, grateful for lettuce 
and bran? I knew them best as prey. True, 
there is no animal which seems to thrive better in 
captivity than a rabbit. He enjoys his nibble 
and lumbering canter round his prison ; he looks 
clean even if he does not smell sweet, and produces 
both large families and pies. But if 1 were a 
brute intended by nature to scamper or burrow, I 
should hate the rabbit which set up a false estimate 
of the felt wild 
ment. ould ears e po » who paces 
in a spirit of melancholy protest up and down his 
den, stanch to the last in his o— to our 
love of zoology. I should respect the porpoise, who 
makes a point of dying directly he is caught in the 
newspapers. But for a rabbit, born to gambol by 
the copse-side, and play in the dewy morning 
and suspicious, to submit to a hutch with a 
sliding-door, and put his nose to the bars for suc- 
culents, I should mourn indignantly at such tame 
submission. 

My interest in rabbits has been in their capture, 
not their cultivation. When a boy, I shot, ferreted, 
dug, and netted with a zeal which has left so deep 
an impression, that when I now see rabbits hung 
heels uppermost at a poulterer’s, or hawked about 
when ti over the with my gun 
full watel patiently before 
festooned burrows. Let us have a little chat about 


yet become qualified to shoot partridges in the 


stubbles and turnips, or to take my place in a 
e. 


but it has gone to grass, if I may so say, 
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rene ay him the cold comfort of a 
Com for damages. He kept it a w to 
thes be wes mally deing guiness 
worth of work at it; and when he brought it 
back, I could see no difference in it, 
| indeed, the rather important difference, that it 
| | 
| | 
table caught on the uneven floor: the loosely-fix 
L) organisation overbalanced itself, and came down 
into utter and irremediable smash. It snapped and —_— 
lintered like glass—and I fainted in the corner. 
| Just at that moment, the heavy-footed postman 
| 
qd the little Whittleholm parsonage sound and whole. 
A stalwart screw had been provided wherewith to | 
biting ; not that I can give you any surprisin 
oglich warrene sent Holla, 
or by our ish warreners, to the on 
but because it carries me pleasantly back to the 
days of small boyish enterprise, when I had out- 
grown _ and yellow-hammers, and had not 
Christian Institute of that name, and never addicted | My first essay in rabbits was at the corner of 
itself to gossip and scandal. Peace be with it! It| two particular fields, where there was a bed or 
is not old, Si system of burrows, within easy shot of a hedge. | 
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RABBITING. 


I used to get up at three o'clock in the morning, 
when sweet June shed its dew-laden odours over 
the face of nature, and with a dangerous old tool of 
a single gun, walk to the corner, profoundly inacces- 
sible to the charms of the bean-flower scent and 
the sunrise. Yes, there are dozens out feeding, 
quite a fringe of rabbits to the meadow; some 
sitting up and stroking their whiskers, some nib- 
bling, some ing aimlessly about, all out 
_of reach but two, say twenty yards off. A steady 
aim. Bang! and the whole hedge-side is alive 
with white retreating tails, which jerk hastily back 
behind their owners into the holes, while I scramble 
through the gap to seize the prostrate couple. The 
best thi salutation as this 
was to get up into a tree dominating the most popu- 
lous bed, and wait till some crept out again into 
the clover. Thus = might shoot half a dozen in 
succession, for rabbits seem incredulous about an 
enemy from above, and though startled by the 
report of a among the branches, soon come out 
once more # the see no enemy in the field. Nor 
do they regard the corpses of those who are slain, 
for, of course, as you cannot come down from 
the tree to pick up every one that is shot, the 
‘bag’ accumulates on the ground, and the survivors 
frisk about merrily among the dead. Most animals 
are utterly unconcerned about their fellows. Ex- 
cepting the period of nursing, when they feed and 
protect their young with an ap ce of the 
utmost solicitude, only to turn them loose, and 
forget them in a short time, brutes 
are naturally brutish. The face of all nature looks 


comfort of many who make it lively, and are held 
up by the philosopher for the admiration of man- 
kind, is most remarkable to those who will take the 
trouble to observe for themselves. No doubt this 
arrangement is wise and beneficial, but it has its 
saddening suggestive phases to those who like to 
discover traits of tenderness in the wood and field. 


grown-w 
the b 


his morning m 
mm fresh smitten, with an appetite unspoiled. 


is shooting at rabbits, as they sit feeding out- 
side their holes, is, however, but a small feature in 
on only during a short period of the , and that 
while they are in worse iii for the table than 
at any other. They are killed mostly by netting 
and wood-shooting. The net is the warrener’s instru- 
ment, and is the surest of all; when netted, more- 
over, rabbits are not knocked about or spoiled for 
the market. I have thus caught many scores as a 
boy ; and, if you please, we will look back for a 
moment at the process which now would be so 
dull. We made our own nets, large-meshed, round, 
or rather cockle-shell shaped, about a 
with a running string round the edge, which came 
u Cv) net, where i of the 
colkle-dhell comes. The net was pegged to the 
bank just above the hole. The string of which 
the net is made ought to be very strong, and as fine 
as possible, for then it is hardly noticed by the 


into it. The process of > 
requiring mainly quiet 0 
net loosely over the hole, keeping down 
with little bits of sod or rotten stick, which will 
gi 

end string, 

securely down, or tied fast to the stem ' 


bush growing 
ferrets, and stand 


scuffle under ground. 

rabbit full tilt, and finds himself in a moment 
tied up neck and heels a yard from his hole ; 
and small | has charged right i i 
closes round him, and is pulled up with a jerk by 
gay, my friend, but the indifference to each other’s | the 


instantly, and you set the net 


yard across, | stri 


animals whom you desire to run out of their holes 


and tact. ua lay your 
the 
the rabbit bolts into ix. The 


we way directly 
of the i ing, however, is either 


in your 


Now a days, you see little leather muzzles for 


ferrets sold in the gunmakers’ shops; when I 
their mouths with stri i 


This part of 
rocess requires some decision and i 


hung your nets firmly, and put in your 
ferrets, you stand quietly aside with your two 


Ha! there is a m 
Be quiet. Out comes a 


fixed on some dozen holes. 


running string made secure in the ground 
on the back of his neck ‘ills 


time, and you have to look sharp to get 
covered again before any more 
the hours I have spent, and the quiet 
I have exercised over those familiar ho 
tried it again a little time ago, with some 
but it would not do; and when, on i 

this time to the place which was the scene 


blooded success of some warrener, who had been 
employed to thin the rabbits, and had done so on 
purely commercial terms, without the least interest 
in the process for itself. 

Our best sport, however, was in the winter- 
shooting, when the leaves had fallen, and you 
could see in the ‘slop’ or low brushwood in the 
covers. That was a fair test of skill not un- 
worthy of crack shots. I have seen many a man, 
famed for his in: tho. 
it as it bolted at full speed across 
the glade in which he stood, or shewed its 
back for a moment among the furze bushes. T. 


my early home, sto 
numberless 


we and heavy, but not without its 
probably miss every second 
the memory of those bright frosty days, when 
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by 
| still. 
| 
unless the ferrets are unable to , they kill 
the rabbits in their holes, and ‘lie up’ for an after- 
dinner day or two. 
In coping ferrets, the niceties of doing which I i 
could not set down on paper, the gubliies is to 
tie the string tight enough, and see that the knot 
upon his nose, with which the ferret faces his — 
is well secured, otherwise he will rub it loose, 
carry on for himself inside the burrow all the sport 
which you intended to share with him. meee 
| 
im 
| owever, there are two or three in the net a : 
an 1s the only unselfish anumal, m the long-run. 
What should you think of the father of a — 
who could chip his egg and > ve coffee wii 
undisturbed enjoyment, though the corpses of his = own early sport, | aske ere were many . 
sons and daughters lay bleeding upon bits about, I heard witho a jealousy that 
| But your old buck, though | they never had been so y killed down 
he may have started and hidden himself for a| before. How indi t I used to be at the cold- 
minute as each report came from the tree, will take 
| were several woods abou 
then, at anyrate, with 
remember once in a place, W was by no means 
tly preserved, and in the short middle of a 
ecember day, kicking up and bagging eighty to 
c m: was a snhap-8 
Now, with heart ant and long applied to other 
the 
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fallen leaves were crisp under foot, and the rabbits 
bustled out of the dry fern, or popped across the 
wood-glade, has its pleasant place in the past, and 
I confess I shouid like once more to have a day at 
them in the ‘ Holmes’ or the ‘ Queech’ e 

I shall never forget one day. There were nine 
of us, and we were placed outside a wodd, which an 
army of beaters were traversing with sticks and 
shrieks, while a lively fringe of hares and rabbits 
—there were few pheasants there then—was inces- 
santly shed in the face of us shooters. I was stand- 
ing next Tom N——, now long since settled in 
India, when something bustled in the grass about 
twenty yards in front of us. Tom fired, and some- 
wood to see the 


But I sat down to chat about rabbits, and now 
must have done. Poor things! they lead a merry, 
skipping, nibbling family-life when they can, but 
have countless enemies, They are vermin to the 
farmer, and worth destruction, were it only to 
destroy them. s it is, they make good sport and 
good pies, while their fur and skins have a place 
in the market. There is a woman with a wonder- 
ful voice, who incessantly passes my house, but may 
be heard a street off, crying: ‘Any Ha-a-a-a-a-re- 
skns or Rbtskns?’ which last word she pronounces 
with a perfect though sudden distinctness, i 
many a time to me the days when I used to see 
them frisking on their owners’ backs by the ‘spinny,’ 
or popping quickly through the ‘slop,’ before my 


t of his shot. A suspicion had crossed him in | boy-loved 


amomert. He came out as white as a sheet. He 
had shot a fox! And this in a hunting @pp'y: 
and he about to meet some half-dozen ‘Ox- 
hunters at lunch in the keeper’s cottage in a quarter 
of an hour. Poor Tom! it been a boy, he 
would have heard less of it. He went up to Lon- 
don, and buying a fox in Hungerford Market, turned 
it loose in the presence of witnesses, solemnly, at 
the very spot where he had disgraced himself. But 
it was never forgotten. Only the other day, in 
Oxford Street, I was talking with an old friend 
about some of the families who had left the neigh- 
bourhood of our youth, when he said: ‘Do you 
recollect Tom shooting the fox?’ That was five- 
and-twenty years ; and if Tom were to come 
home and visit such of his old acquaintances as 
remain in the place, I venture to say this would 
be remem against him. There is nothing 
like the conservative malice of a sporting county. 
No convocation, no assembly of divines, can unite 
with more emphatic reprobation in condemning a 
heretic, then a society of country gentlemen in 
anathematising a man who sports unfairly. Let an 
unlucky comer get a bad name a them for 
this, and he meets with nothing but black looks 
and hard words. The unwritten code of honour 


is inconceivable to those who 
whats business from without ; and a 
man who fancied that anybody might shoot as he 
liked and what he liked on his own grounds, so 
long as he did not the limits of the 
game-laws, would be considered by the country- 
side as loose in his morality, as the man who 
defended perfect liberty of opinion and utterance 
in politics and religion, so long as he did not break 
the statute, would be by the clergy of his neigh- 
bourhood. 


Happily, rabbits are so mischievous that the boy- 
her (so long as he is a ‘gentleman,’ for little 


warned off Farmer Blank’s land for rabbiting, but 
have been railed at over the hedge by a neighbour’s 


rt over. It was not true, but I got 
abused ; when, in fact, the offender was 
same Tom who shot the fox, and who, in the 
excitement of finding some score of nah erage 
in the barley by another man’s copse, shot at 
and missed some dozen of them, with a and 
noise which soon brought the keeper to the spot, 
or as near to it as he dared come, for he could onl 
stand in a gap, and rate us boys from his ion ab 
of the boundary. 


y-loved gun. 


FAIRY RINGS. 


Rovunp, round the mushroom, brothers, 
Trip, trip—trip, trip, tR1P— 

Away then go, with a nimble toe, 

And a finger on every lip. 


The dew on the air-bell wavers 

As we dance hand in hand ; 

The beetle shall drone on his black bassoon, 
And the cricket shall join our band. 


The mole is busy, brothers ; 

His earth-heap spreads and grows ; 

Then round, round, round, with a skip and a bound, 
Now the ash-tree flutters and blows. 


The glowworms light us redly, 

Each in a fox-glove bell ; 

Then trip and go, with a nimble toe, 
Where the hooting white owls dwell. 


Round in the dark-green circles, 
Now the moon shines clear and white, 
See Will-of-Wisp is dancing too, 
With his wavering cone of light. 


Now Puck shall lead us, brothers ; 

And the Banshee harp a tune; 

The nightmare will neigh, when the risen day 
Shall chase away the moon. 


The Brownie with his supple flail ; 

And the Ghoul with his corpse-light crown ; 
And the,water-spirits, that drip like hail ; 
And the dwarfs, so lean and brown. 


Then round the mushroom, brothers, 
Trip, trip—trip, trip, 

We hutry and go, with a nimble toe, 
And a finger on every lip. 


On the lst of July will appear the first portion of an 
original nee, entitled 
THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE, 
By the Author of Lost Sir Massingberd, &c. 
To be continued weekly. 
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¢ may hot snare and trap) may as Many as 
he pleases, and how he pleases, and get nothing. 
but thanks, from the farmer at least. I was never 
his hen-pheasants on land which I alone had a 
| 
| = 
| 


